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OUT-DOOR LIFE IN NORWAY 



By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
Illustrated from photographs of pictures in the Norwegian National Gallery. 

I am not acquainted with any nation which does not regard itself as God's 
chosen people, the elect of the earth, the noblest result of the human evolution. 
If it is big and has great possessions, like England and Russia, it will base its 
claim to superiority, to a considerable degree, upon its numbers and the extent of 
its dominions; if it is small, like Holland and Norway, and dwells in a contracted 
strip of territory, it will find this, too, a cause for congratulation, and boast (as L 
once heard a countryman of mine do) that God could not afford to make many 
such tremendous fellows, because " the stuff was too precious." How often I was- 
told in my childhood that I ought to be grateful because I had been born of a hardy, 
frugal and God-fearing people, far from the vices of the wicked world, and the 
longer I live, the more I am convinced that this was, indeed, cause for gratitude. 

Life was sweet in those days and its every minute relished with a zest, the mem- 
ory of which arouses a dim envy. The pleasures which fell to my lot were whole- 
some and primitive and of nature's own providing. I am not speaking of school, 
of course, which was never included in the scheme of nature; but which neverthe- 
less was useful as a sombre foil against which the joys of truancy gained a brighter 
relief. And in Norway there are a thousand excuses for truancy which exist in 
no other country. The mountains, the forests, the glorious fjords, seemed to me 
a perpetual invitation to vagabondage. 

When the meadows steamed in the spring sun, and the first hint of pungent 
odors rose from the soil, — when vagrant whiffs of resin were blown from the neigh- 
boring woods and roused queer lawless impulses within you, — then the cattle grew 
uneasy in their stalls, and the dairy-maids shaded their eyes against the sun and 
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From a painting by E. Skramstad 

A SCENE IN NORDMARKEN 

looked longingly toward the highlands. For the three months which they spend 
with their herds at the saeters or mountain-dairies are to them the happiest months 
of the year, which are looked forward to with joyous anticipations. No sooner are 
the birch and the alder beginning to sprout in the glens, and the great highland 
plains clothed with juicy grass, than the long procession of cows, horses, goats 
and sheep, starts mountainwards, amid riotous bellowings, neighings, and clumsy 
antics of delight. The brown collie, Pasop or Trofast, like a fussy official, runs 
about fuming and barking; the cows snort, raise their tails and kick up their 
heels; the colts chase each other like mad about the croft; and the dairy-maids 
blow their Alpine horns, startling the clamorous echoes of the cliffs. 

This saeter-procession is a favorite subject with Norwegian painters. Adolph 
Tidemand has treated it capitally and has invested it with a charm which his 
successors scarcely have rivalled. The cattle-painters, Askevold and Bergh, who 
both interpret the pastoral sentiments most beautifully, have also represented the 
saeter-life in a variety of phases. Askevold's cows are delightfully bovine. They 
are the kind of cows which, as Emerson says, seem to have great and tranquil 
thoughts. The idyllic sweetness of the pastoral life envelops them as in a fragrance 
of new-mown hay. His picture " Watering the Cattle" has long held an honored 
place in the national gallery of Norway, and his " Evening at the River," though 
less animated, is no less steeped in the sentiment of the Norwegian highlands. 

In Bergh's " Cattle in a Birch Forest" one scarcely knows whether it is the 
cattle or the landscape which is the more delicious. Partly perhaps on account 
of its Norse associations, a young birch is to me the most beautiful of trees. 
There is something in its slender grace and the vapory translucence of its sparse 
foliage to which the term virginal seems vaguely to apply. It is never well to 
analyze such impressions; but rather to give them for what they may be worth. 
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The smell of the birch, too, especially in early spring, when the sap is mounting, 
has an exquisite delicate pungency which to me is ineradicably associated with 
the Norwegian highlands. A mountain lake snugly embedded among low 
wooded ranges, with sedgy shores and whiffs of spring's rarest essence wander- 
ing over its surface, is capable of arousing a strange unequalled contentment. 

It is such a bit of landscape Skramstad has surprised in his "Scene in Nord- 
marken," which has a shy air of woody remoteness and privacy, inimitably ren- 
dered in the picture. 

Bodom, who belonged to an older school of painters that demanded more vio- 
lent effects, found in the same region a multitude of motifs which he elaborated 
with a romantic relish of the mere externally picturesque. The very name Nord- 
marken has to a Norseman a singular fascination. If he be a sportsman, he will 
remember with a thrill of delight toilsome hunting and fishing expeditions into 
the heart of this glorious wilderness; and even if he be not addicted to gun or rod, 
he will recall with scarcely less pleasure the halo of romance with which As- 
bjornsen, Barth and other literary huntsmen have invested this delectable region. 

It was the fashion in my boyhood and is yet, I believe, for well-to-do families 
in Christiania to have a hut in Nordmarken, whither excursions were made, when- 
ever the desire for primitive life awoke in the breast of the city dwellers. If the 
father was a man of robust health and youthful temper, he would strap his knap- 
sack on his back, and rally his boys and girls about him for a tramp into Nord- 
marken. In winter time, the little procession would start across the white fields 
on skccs, the youngest boy or girl (who might be twelve or thirteen) keeping close 
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A WEDDING-PARTY AT A FORD 



to the father, and the elder ones striking out boldly, screaming and shouting with 
glee. It was a tremendous lark for the children, this run into Nordmarken. 

And then to make a fire in a little log-hut in the woods and cook your own 
meals, and sleep in queer alcoves in the wall,— how awfully exciting! As the hills 
grow steeper, the climb becomes more laborious; but the joyous agitation of the 
children makes the blood bound in their veins, and they unmurmuringly endure 
fatigue and hardship, for they know that he who complains will suffer the penalty 
of being left at home the next time. Skating on the glorious steel-blue tarns can 
only be indulged in early winter before the snow has spoiled the ice; but skee- 
running is nearly always to be enjoyed, and trapping and shooting are also per- 
mitted during the frost-bound months. In the spring and summer the game is 
protected until its young are old enough to dispense with parental care; which in 
most cases is not until the middle of August or September. 

The fishing in the rivers frequented by the salmon is mostly in the hands of 
English sportsmen, who pay far more for the privilege than the native owners 
could realize by catching and selling the fish. But in the numerous mountain tarns 
the fishing is free; and magnificent sport is yet to be had. 

I have a most vivid recollection of a mountain expedition undertaken with my 
three sons in 1891, from Grindaheim in Valders. On our return from a visit to a 
Lapp encampment, we struck, about ten o'clock in the evening, two large and 
beautiful tarns, connected by a shallow sound or narrows. Here the water was so 
clear that we could, by the fiery light of the late sun, count every pebble on the 
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bottom; that is to say we might have clone so, if it had not been for the trout 
which stood packed in the narrows, with their noses against the slow current, 
gently moving their fins. Large speckled beauties there were, weighing from one 
to three pounds. They seemed strangely sluggish, however, and as far as I could 
see, scarcely one of them stirred, as I stole up to the bank and screwed my rod 
together. I was just about to drop my fly on the placid surface, when one of the 
guides grabbed me excitedly by the arm. 

" For God's sake," he whispered, breathlessly, " don't drop your fly there." 

** Why not?" I queried, in amazement. 

" The tarns are enchanted. You may throw your fly all night, but not a fish 
will you catch there. " 

44 Stuff and nonsense. I'll take my chances." 

44 But if you do, the Lapps will throw spells over you; and you may never see 
a well day in all your life. It is they who have enchanted the fish." 

4k I'll take my chance of that, too." 

Whatever the reason, not a fish rose to my fly during that night, and when, fancy' 
ing that I was too plainly visible, I crawled aboard a rickety raft and was rowed 
cautiously along the shore, no better luck attended me. I had a suspicion that 
something was wrong with my fly and changed it a dozen times. But though I em- 
ployed the most approved kinds, brilliant and appetizing enough to tempt the 
most fastidious palate, not a solitary trout deigned to notice my assiduous acro- 
batics: they were and remained "enchanted." For all that I do not regard these 
hours as by any means ill-spent. The enchantment somehow invaded my own 
mind, and invests my memory of this glorious night even to the present day. 
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CATTLE IN A BIRCH FOREST 



I know that it is the fashion to make light of the loss which humanity has sus- 
tained in turning its back upon the primitive pursuits of fishing and hunting. The 
gain, of course, is apparent enough and needs no emphasizing. In Norway, where 
a large portion of the population yet depends for its daily bread upon the inhabi- 
tants of the woods and seas, it has always seemed to me that life was sweeter, 
the brain saner, the heart more tranquil than in the lands that boast a more 
complete civilization. 
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It may be, perhaps, that at this distance of years, my recollections of those 
happy days take on a color of romance which was not inherent in them. 
It may be that the dairy-maids who conveyed me on a pack-saddle, at the age 
of seven, to my grandfather's saeter, were not as charming as my fancy now depicts 
them. I would even admit that being stuffed into a basket and tied to a pack- 
saddle is rather an ignominious mode of locomotion. And yet how entrancingly 
the laughter of those two barefooted girls, their artless chatter and the ringing 
blasts of their Alpine horns, re-echo in my memory. There is a dewy freshness of 
life's morning about the impressions and sensations of this journey which pertains 
to nothing of later date. 

The smell of the smoke 
of the fire they built upon 
the saeter-croft lingers yet 
with an exquisite pungency 
in my nostrils. I could not 
comprehend at the time why 
they boiled juniper twigs in 
a large caldron; and that 
juniper twigs are used for 
sweetening wooden milk- 
pails, was not the only thing 
I learned on this memorable 
occasion. It seemed no 
less miraculous to me that a 
bit of fish-skin was put into 
the coffee to make it clear. 

But most memorable of 
all the enchanting things I 
saw and heard, was a cer- 
tain deep, warm, tremulous 
glimpse I got of something 
unutterable, which for want 
•of a better phrase I shall call 
nature's secret. What I 
mean by this is a sense of 
kinship and closeness to the 
soil ; a mysterious affinity to 
the woods, the mountains, 
the tarns, — all breathing 
and all inanimate nature. 

What tranquil, beautiful contentment possessed these simple girls as they sat 
knitting long woolen stockings at the fire in the late summer night, and told stories, 
with an unaffected faith, about the Hulder Necken, the Trolds and all the legend- 
ary creatures that inhabit forests, cliffs and waters. And I (though I have profited 
less than I ought by their example) seem to see in retrospect how simple, sweet and 
wholesome life might be to him who has not eaten of the fatal fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. 

To them Nature was inhabited by mysterious beings of supernatural origin. 
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A MOUNTAIN TARN 



The sombre forests were haunted by the Hulder, a tricksome but most wondrously 
alluring wood-nymph, who is apt to let girls alone, but is exceedingly dangerous 
to young men. She is dressed in a scarlet bodice and a short black embroidered 
skirt; and her beautiful golden hair streams down over her shoulders. But un- 
happily she has one peculiarity which separates her from her mortal sisters. Her 
glorious form is marred by a heifer's tail, which she always keeps anxiously con- 
cealed under the skirt. Once when a great longing for human society took posses- 
sion of her, she ventured down to a farm at the edge of the forest where a wedding 
was being celebrated. No sooner had she entered than the young lads, dazzled 
by her beauty, thronged about her, importuning her for the next dance. She se- 
lected one and began to tread the measure of the lusty ''palling." But as the joy 
of the music and the rhythmic motion kindled her blood, she forgot her unfortunate 
appendage, and let it drop beneath the hem of her skirt. No sooner had her part- 
ner caught sight of it, than a freezing horror made the cold sweat burst out upon 
his brow. He controlled himself, however, and whispered in the Hulder's ear: 
" Fair maiden, thou art losing thy garter." 

Instantly she vanished, but the tactful youth she rewarded with perpetual good 
luck with his herds until he grew to be a rich man. 

These and many other folk-legends were told to me that night, as I sat in the 
saeter-croft before the fire, in sight of the vast glacier which loomed up on the 
northern horizon and sent, every now and then, an icy gust down over the high- 
lands. While my face and front were being toasted, little shivers were stealing 
down my back. But I was not sure whether they were due to the shuddering tales 
heard or to the chilly breath of the glacier. It seemed to me then a fascinating, 
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uncanny affair to sleep on a bed of straw in a log hut in the heart of a most prime- 
val forest, inhabited by trolds and hulders and nixies and no end of uncomfort- 
able sprites. It is not in the least surprising to me that so extensive a folk-lore 
and mythology as that of Scandinavia, should have grown up among a people who 
spend their days amid a forest resonant of strange noises, filled with wild beasts 
and overshadowed by formidable mountains. 

This was the very same kind of a wild forest as the pne in which Hop-o-my-Thumb 
and his brothers went astray and came to the house of the ogre. But for all that, 
I slept very soundly that night, though I fancied I could hear the cattle-bells in 
my dreams, and the matutinal lowing of the cows, waiting with uneasy impatience 
to be milked. It seemed hard to forgive the dairy-maids for having permitted me 
to sleep during this interesting operation. When I arose, about seven o'clock, I 
could see the motley kine scattered like little colored dots upon the distant moun- 
tain meadows, under the very edge of the glacier. 

There springs the sweetest grass, watered by innumerable springs and rivulets 
that trickle deviously down from the ice, through mossy rocks and little bogs where 
birches and aspens grow; and there are spread everywhere the wonderful alpine 
flower-gardens, where starry plants hasten to bloom — knowing how short their 
season of work is to be — almost before the snow has melted away. 

I may add that I derived a profit from this expedition which I was then incapable 
of anticipating. The impressions of those two idyllic days crystalized, many years 
later, into three chapters of my first book, " Gunnar." I had gained a glimpse 
of the very heart of pastoral life; and lvalue this glimpse as among my most 
precious possessions. _ 
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